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HARVARD ST. BAPTIST CHURCH. 


This house is situated at the corner of 
Harvard Street and Harrison Avenue. The 
corner stone was laid in May, 1842. It is 
a beautiful and commodious edifice, with a 
stone front. It will accommodate between 
1100 and 1200 persons. ‘The inside is dis- 
tinguished for its great neatness and con- 
venience. 





Narrative. 








ORIGINAL. 


THE PIC N1IC.—NO. I. 


When I was a child of about eleven 
years old, I lived in a secluded village in 
the interior of the country. My father’s 
house stood in a little valley through which 
ran a pretty brook, and on the other side 
of this brook was a small hill covered with 
rocks and trees. ‘This was a favorite play 
ground for myself and my brothers and sis- 
ters. Here we had our see-saw, which was 
a plank balanced upon a log of wood ; and 
here we had bent down a young sapling to 
make what we called ateter. I have just 
looked in Walker’s Dictionary and do not 
find any such word, but I dare say Web- 
ster has it in his, and if he has not, there 
are many country children who will know 
what it means. It was a charming exer- 
cise to seat ourselves among the branches 
near the end of the young tree which we 
had bent to the earth, and then by means 
of our feet and arms to make it swing 
up and down, sometimes to the height of 
six or eight feet. Here, too, we ran from 
tree to tree across an open space to see 
which could run fastest, and here we could 
laugh, and shout, and sing, as loud as we 
pleased, without fear of reproof. 

These exercises were not called Gym- 
nastics or Calisthenics, yet were they very 
delightful, and I must think very healthful, 
since I can well remember that no physi- 
cian was ever called to our family, until an 
epidemic of the measles ran through the 
country, and then I was fourteen years 
old. 

It was delightful in the spring time of 
the year to gather the azalias and honey- 
suckles which grew in the clefts of the 
rocks, and I had learned to climb like a 
young chamois. But more delightful to me 
was it, even at that early age, to stray 
away by myself, indulging in wild, roman- 
tic fancies, or to climb to the top of the 
highest rock, and sit there for hours, gaz- 
ing at the distant mountains or the wide- 
spread forests, and imagining all sorts of 
charming scenes .and adventures in their 
shady and quiet recesses. 

There was one mountain about four 
miles off, which particularly attracted my 
attention. It was called the pinnacle, from 
its rising almost to a point, and I had been 
told: that’ it commanded a most extensive 





and beautiful prospect. I had heard it ru- 
mored that parties from the neighboring 
towns sometimes went to the top of it, and 
I could imagine no greater happiness in 
life, than to stand and look abroad from its 
summit. 

At the time of which I speak, my cousin 
had come from college, and brought with 
him a couple of friends to pass the summer 
vacation. The son of our next door neigh- 
bor, who lived in New York, was also at 
home for a few weeks, and it was quite a 
gala time for the young ladies of the village, 
who formed riding or walking parties almost 
every afternoon, notwithstanding that the 
young men who were engaged in haying 
and harvesting, declared they could not 
spare the horses, and that it was a shame 
for the girls to do nothing but amuse them- 
selves with the college beaux, while they 
are hard at work. 

One morning, it was proposed to make a 
party to ride to the top of the pinnacle. 
My heart was in my mouth, and I think it 
was in my face too, for my cousin Harry 
chuckled me under the chin, and said, 
“you shall go along too, little one; you 
shall have my mother’s old pillion and ride 
behind me.” O! what a good, kind, cous- 
in Harry; I was electrified with delight. 

Then there was such a making of cake, 
and slicing of ham, and spreading of bread 
and butter. I beat eggs, and grated nut- 
megs, and pounded cinnamon; and there 
was a most delightful bustle and confusion. 
We were to set off immediately after din- 
ner, and one of my father’s workmen was 
to go along with the little Jersey waggon, 
to carry the provisions. 

There were ten of us in the whole, and 
never was there a gayer party. There was 
no end to the laughing, and talking, and 
joking, the very spirit of mirth was let 
loose among them. I say them, for I was a 
little silent, unnoticed one, except by my 
cousin Harry, who was very attentive to my 
comfort, yet I was almost intoxicated with 
pleasure. I had just begun to love poetry, 
and to discern the beautiful in nature, and 
the motion, the mirthfulness, the air, the 
sky, the earth, every thing filled me with 
delight. 

At the foot of the pinnacle lay a beauti- 
ful lake which we traversed to its farther 
extremity, and therg began an ascent up 
the mountain. There was a rough, wind- 
ing road which went nearly to the top, 
made, originally for the purpose of carting 
down charcoal which was burned there. 
When we came to the end of this-road, we 
all dismounted, and the horses were tied 
to bushes and saplings; while we began 
climbing over stones and rocks, and through 
brushwood and stinted trees to the summit. 
Many were the falls, and hard was the 
struggling up the craggy steep side of the 
mountain, but I had not learned to climb 
rocks in vain. While the gentlemen were 
helping the young ladies and drawing them 
up over the steep places, one by one, I dis- 
dained assistance, and hopped from rock to 
rock like a bird. And, O joy! I first 
emerged from the trees and the underbrush, 
and stood upon the broad, flat rocks, on the 
top of that wonderful mountain. Wonder- 
ful to me it was. I had never before been 
so near to heaven. 

Nothing could exceed the beauty of the 
scene. The lake at the foot of the moun- 
tain, the hills, the valleys, the near and dis- 
tant villages and spires, the far off moun- 
tains melting into the blue sky, and away 
to the south at the distance of fifty miles, a 
shining streak which they said was the sea. 
The sea! was it possible! Did-I indeed 
behold that wonderful world of waters which 
I had read, and thought, and dreamed so 
much about? [I have since that time, seen 
broader and more varied landscapes, I have 
sailed upon that very sea, I have traversed 
regions of sublimity and beaut 





since, have I known such a spell of en- 
chantment as bound me there. My com- 
panions had taken a wrong direction, and 
it was full a quarter of an hour before they 
reached the summit. During this time I 
had stood immoveable, alone with God and 
nature; my mind and soul underwent a 
vast and sudden development, and it was a 
marvellous letting down when my sister and 
her companions reached the place where I 
stood. ‘They looked round for a few min- 
utes, and declared that it was “ pretty,” 
“very pretty indeed,” “ mighty pretty,” 
and then they began selecting the places 
where they would live. One chose a ro- 
mantic cottage with a mill near it on the 
side of a distant hill, where she thought she 
could be perfectly happy. Another select- 
ed a large brick house surrounded by trees; 
while another chose a pretty farm house 
with about a thousand acres of fine land, 
which lay around it; and they all became 
busy and earnest in planning how they 
would visit and what they would do when 
they had settled to their minds in the va- 
rious places which they had chosen. 

I heard one of the young collegians who 
was intended for a minister, ask my sister 
in a low voice, how she would like to be a 
clergyman’s wife, and live in a pretty white 
house which he pointed out to her, just un- 
der the steeple of a neighboring village. 
She blushed and did not answer, and yet, it 
was rather remarkable that in about four 


years from that time, she was married to 


that same young collegian, and went to live 
in that same pretty, white house. But 
something happened to interrupt all this 
fine conversation which I will tell you in 
another number. S. S. A. 





Nursery. 








ORIGINAL, 


THE GINGER CAKE.—NO. II. 


** Charley, would you like to hear about 
the other ingredients I must put into your 
cake?” 

** Yes, mother, but first tell me what you 
mean by ingredients. You used that word 
before.” 

“*T mean the things used in making the 
cake. The wheat of which the flour was 
made, grew in New York state, in a cli- 
mate where there is long winters and much 
cold, but the sugar-cane requires a much 
warmer country. Can you tell in what 
latitude the West Indies are?” 

“Yes, in the 20th degree, North Lati- 
tude.” 

““ They make some sugar and molasses 
in New Orleans, but they cannot make it 
further north than 30 or 37 degrees.” 

“Qh yes they can. Mr. Parsons made 
sugar and molasses last spring, ever so 
much of both.’’ 

“That is true. I should have said sw- 
gar-cane cannot be raised farther north. 
Sugar can be made from the sap of maple 
trees, as Mr. Parsons’ was, and from beets as 
it is in France, and to some extent in our 
own country, but nearly all we use is man- 
ufactured from the sugar-cane. The cane 
is ground in mills, and the juice thus ob- 
tained boiled down into molasses, or if de- 
sired into sugar. As you observed, the la- 
bor in those countries is chiefly done by 
colored people. The owners of the farms 
or plantations as they are called, often live 
in a foreign country, thousands of miles 
away. Cuba, thelargest of the West India 
islands, belongs to Spain, and many of its 
landholders live in the mother country.” 

“‘ Mother, did you hear the reason black 
Pedro gave for not eating molasses on his 
pudding the other day ?” 

“No, I did not.” 


| laughing when Sally told me. You know 
| he was making the garden, and Sally set a 
table for him in the kitchen, and put the 
molasses pitcher on it, but he said he never 
ate any, because—oh mother, only think ! 
because he had heard “niggers fingers and 
toes were in it.” 

«That is one of the absurd fictions aris- 
ing from the exaggerated accounts given of 
the cruelties practised on the slaves in those 
Islands.” 

“* But do they treat them cruelly, moth- 
ert? 

“It is to be feared they often do. But 
there is no reason to believe they grind 
them up with the sugar cane, as Pedro 
seemed to suppose. But you are too young 
to understand much upon this subject. We 
hope there is less of suffering among them 
than some represent, and that what really 
exists may soon be done away. But here 
stands the pot of ginger. Will you hear a 
little about that? It is important enough 
to give your cake its name.” 

“Is it because there is more ginger in it 
than any thing else, that they call it ginger- 
cake ?” 

*“* No, I put only a table spoonful in, but 
that is enough to give it the peculiar flavor 
from which the name arises. John, you are 
studying geography, can you tell me where 
ginger came from?” 

‘* From the East Indies, I believe.” 

“ Yes, it grows spontaneously there, and 
in China. In the Encyclopedia you will 
find a description of it. It is the root only 
which is used. ‘The stalk and leaves die, 
and then the root is dug from the ground, 
cleaned and dried. It is ground into this 
fine powder in cur own country. Now, 
children, you see that three different por- 
tions of the globe are contributors to your 
cake. This ginger must have travelled 8 
or 10,000 miles to season it, and more than 
all this, if God, the kind Provider for all 
your wants had not given the earth just its 
proper motion round the sun, so that some 
parts of it could have long summers and in- 
tense heat, my little boy could never have 
had ginger, or nutmeg, or cloves, or cinna- 
mon, to give his cake and pies an agreeable 
taste. ° These and many of our table luxu- 
ries could come to perfection only under 
the burning sun of the tropics; and not 
only has your kind heavenly Parent so regu- 
lated his system of worlds, that different 
products could flourish in different parts of 
our earth, but he has made the great ocean 
with its immense waters, for the ships to 
sail upon, so that these far-distant plants 
and fruits could be brought to us with 
ease.” 

**Oh now I know what oceans are good 
for. Tom Collins said the other day when 
were studying the atlas, that he wondered 
what two thirds of the world was covered 
with that good-for-nothing water for. He 
said if it had been land, something could 
grow upon it. Now I'll tell him that wa- 
ter was made to carry things upon.” 

Yes, but that is only one of the very 
many uses of the ocean.» What if little 
Tommy was to learn that we could have no 
rain without this ‘‘ good-for-nothing sea?”’ 

“Ts itso? Oh mother please tell about 
all the uses of the ocean ?” 

** No, not now; I have not time to spare. 
You may go into the parlor and study your 
spelling-lesson, so as to be ready to recite 
when I come up.” 

* But there’s the saleratus. You haven't 
told a word about that. What is it made 
of, wheat! It looks like flour.” 

‘No, it is made of ashes; but it would 
take a long time to explain the different 
stages it passes through; it is first made 
into Potash, then into Pearlash, but there 
is no time for talking about it now.” 

That night as Mrs. Marshall’s children 





were eating their nice ginger-cakes, Charles 
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YOUTHS C 


OMPANION. 








“Lizzy, you are eating ashes, how can | 
you 2” | 

“No, [ain’t either,”’ retorted little Lizzy. | 

“Yes you are, I know you are, and moth- | 
er will tell you so.” 

Mrs. M. explained the nature and origin | 
of the saleratus to the little folks, and 
Charles declared ‘ that for one he thought | 
the cake tasted a great deal better for 
knowing what it was made of; but Lizzy 
said ‘ she didn’t if it was made of pearl- 
ashes, she rather eat them without knowing 
it.” 

John said, ‘ he thought the best of it was, 
that our own country, and the West Indies, 
and East Indies, and the ocean and the 
land, and sun, all had to lend a helping 
hand in making that one ginger-cake.” 
Mrs. M. said “ she thought the best of all 
was, to know that the great God himself had 
done so much for it, and was so watchful 
over his creatures, and so ready to supply 
all their wants; and Charley said “ he 
should always remember how it was that 
God “ gave us our daily bread.” M.N. 
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ORIGINAL. 


THE FARM-YARD. 


I hear a noise in the farm-yard. What 
is the matter there? The hen screams 
loudly. The young chickens fly to her for 
shelter, and hide under her wings. 

Has any strange dog got in to trouble 
her? No. 
near, with broad, black wings. 


Why need 
she be afraid of a bird? 


There are many 


birds in the air, and she is larger and strong- | 


er than they. 

It is a hawk that you see, a bird of prey. 
The hen knows what it is, better than you 
do. Have you ever heard that it would 
catch chickens, and bear them through the 
air to its nest, and feed upon them? This 
is the reason that the hawk is called a bird 
of prey. 

And how did the hen learn that the hawk 
is a bird of prey? Who told her so? I 
am sure that she could not read in any 
book, of the nature and doings of hawks. 

He who made her, hathtold her. It was 
his voice in her breast, that taught her how 
to take care of her young, and guard them 
from evil. They heed her warning cry, and 
are safe. 

Have you a mother, who tells you what 
will be hurtful to you? who warns you not 
to go with bad children, lest you should 
learn their ways, but to walk in the path of 
goodness, all the days of your life? Do 
you obey her? Or are the chickens in the 
farm-yard wiser than you? 

God did not give the fowls reason. But 
he gave them instinct; and they follow it. 
To you, He gave the nobler gift of reason. 
You understand what your teachers say, 
and can read the Book, which shows the 
way to Heaven. 

When you have done wrong, are you 
sorry, and do you resolve to do sono more? 
When you are told anything will hurt your 
soul, do you avoid it? Or are you willing 
that the fowls of the air, should make a 
better use of God’s gift than you?’ L. H. s. 
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ORIGINAL. 


CHARLIE AND THE HOUR-GLASS. 


I remember very well, when my cousin 
Charlie was six years, and I was twice as 
old, the talk we had about an hour-glass. 
He often came in to see me, when I was 
busy at work, for I loved to see his sweet 
little face, because I knew that he loved 
me. He was a bright child, and very few 
things came before him, that he did not 
carefully notice ; if he did not understand 
how they were used or made, he was sure 
to ask the first person, whom he thought 
could tell him. 

Charlie had never seen an hour-glass. 
Clocks and watches were as familiar to him 
as his Alphabet, but I do not think he knew 
that there was any other way of measuring 
time. One of the first things he did, there- 
fore, was to take the glass from the table, 
turn it up, and then, holding it in his lap 
with both hands, watch the little thread of 
sand as it ran through from the upper part 
to the lower. 

I had told him that it took half an hour 
for the sand to pass from one part to the 
other, and he had a mind to see how long 
half an hour appeared—so there he sat, in 
the large arm-chair, with his eye fixed upon 
the moving particles, until they had all run 


I see only a bird hovering | 


through their narrow passage and again lay 
in the bottom of the glass. 

It made me smile to see him amusing 
himself, for a whole half hour, with what 
many children would hardly have noticed, 
for 1 knew that the spirit which prompted 
him was one of inquiry. 

After he had been watching it some time, 
he wanted me to come and look at it, for 





he had noticed that it was not, merely, the 
particles near the opening which moved 
downward. He would shake it, so that the 
upper surface of the sand should be perfect- 
ly smooth, but presently a little dimple ap- 
peared in the centre, and increased over 
the whole extent, as the grains of sand roll- 
ed down through the passage gained through 
the middle. He seemed never tired of 
watching it, as it caved down the sides and 
formed a little mound in the glass below. 

“Charlie,” said I, with rather a mis- 
chievous desire to know if he would under- 
stand what I meant, ‘“ these are the Sands 
of Time.” 

The little fellow, not unnaturally suppos- 
ing that the sand was of a peculiar kind, 
and called by that name, replied by the in- 
terrogatory, “‘ Why, won’t any other sand 
run so?” 

I explained myself, as well as I could, to 
the dear boy, and, qs the last grain of sand 
had now run after its fellows, I advised him 
to put down the glass and see how usefully 
he could spend the next half hour. 

When he had gone, my thoughts natu- 
rally recurred to what had passed, and the 
first idea was of an half hour wasted; but 
then I questioned if it had been so, for the 
bey had, undoubtedly, gained some new 
ideas, and, perhaps, they were the seed of 
future good. So far did my first opinion 
change, on further reflection, that I thought 
many people older than Charlie, might be 
benefited by moralizing, for half an hour, 
upon an hour glass. 

It is an image of human life. The grains 
of sand represent the seconds, and as soon 
might we think to stop them in their pro- 
gress, as to retain the fleeting moments of 
life. The hour-glass may be turned, and 
its sands again run their course, but not so 
with life, its moments pass, and they have 
passed away forever. 








MSlorality. 








VICE ITS OWN PUNISHMENT. 


CONVERSATION BETWEEN A GRANDFATHER 


AND HIS GRANDSONS. 
Translated from the French for the Youth’s Companion. 


The children were breakfasting gaily, 
when the bell of the church began to toll. 
** What is that for?” cried Leon. 

Margaret. ‘There are two funerals. 
They are the two brothers Bernard, who 
died with hunger on the same day, and at 

the same hour; one because he was a mi- 
| ser, the other, because he was a spendthrift. 

God has punished them both. 
| Grandfather. ‘Their death does not sur- 
prise me. ‘These two brothers had inherit- 
ed from their father a considerable. fortune. 
Bernard the elder, deprived himself of all 
the comforts of life, denied himself fire in 
the winter, sold his finest fruits in summer, 
and kept the others until they were spoil- 
ing; his clothes were worn out on his back 
without being changed. He never accept- 
ed an invitation to dine with a friend, lest 
' he should be obliged to give him a dinner 
in return. He repulsed the poor, and lived 
alone, without any domestic, without even 





a dog. 

Peter. How unhappy he must have 
been! 

Grandfather. Avarice, my child, is a 


| passion, which like all other passions de- 
ceive us. He thought himself happy, when 
he had added a single cent to his treasure ; 
but depriving himself of those things which 
were essential to his wants, he died in mis- 
ery. Bernard the younger, on the contra- 
ry, lived like a great lord; he gratified all 
his desires, gave away to every body, and 
changed his clothes oftener than the fash- 
ion; he could never find a mother willing 
to give him her daughter, for fear her dow- 
ry would be wasted ; he never entertained 
at his table any but bad men, for good men 
would not appear to countenance his follies. 
He had many flatterers, but not one friend. 
P. He too must have been unhappy. 
Grandfather He imagined himself hap- 











py when he had made a new purchase. | 
And so, by throwing as it were, his money | 
out of the window, he has ended by dying 
of hunger. It is thus that our vices punish 
us, my children. The angry man kills, and 
is put to death in his turn. The idle man 
dies of hunger, for in order to live we must 
work. The glutton dies of indigestion ; 
the proud man is humbled by the triumphs 
of others; the envious man suffers from the 
happiness of others ; the unjust man carries 
hell within his bosom ; and the implacable 
man, God will not pardon. You see that 
vice punishes vice, and I trust you will one 
day learn that virtue is the sweetest recom- 
pense of virtue. : 

The grandfather and the children went 
out to walk and met the two funerals. 
Alas! there was neither relative or friend 
following them. 


emer 





CRUEL AMUSEMENTS. 


‘*‘Fine sport! I admire exceedingly this 
sort of fun,’’ said a youth shooting birds in 


the woods near the Farms. ‘I think [ am 
quite a marksman! I kill one out of a 
dozen, and I dare say, lame some very of- 
ten, when I can’t get them !” 

So saying, he picked up with vast com- 
placency a poor little cat-bird which lay 
writhing on the ground, and added him to 
the victims which he was carrying home in 
triumph. Just then he stepped upon a 
thorn, and ran it half way through his foot. 
Oh, ho! it was not quite so pleasant, feel- 
ing pain, as inflicting it! He found it 
highly disagreeable—quite an interruption 
to his fun. 

“If so trifling an injury can annoy me 
so much,” he could not but say to himself, 
“how should I like a bullet through my 
throat, or a broken arm or leg. I do not 
know how many little wretches are lying in 
the swamp, with a broken wing, dying by 
inches, in an agony of pain !” 

So saying he drew off his shoe and stock- 
ing to examine his wounded foot. 

“ Two Half Dollars,” Published by Tappan & Dennet. 








Religion. 








ORIGINAL, 


THE WIDOW MADE HAPPY. 


With a sad and lonely heart a widow sat 
beside an open window that opened upon a 
green lawn, covered with many a rose-bush, 
that years before had been set out by a 
hand, which was then mouldering in the 
grave. ‘The world looked dark and dismal 
when she thought of those who had once 
been by her side, and enjoyed the same 
scenes of nature. A kind and loving hus- 
band first was removed by death; one upon 
whom she depended for her daily support, 
as well as that of her child, and in whom 
she firmly trusted, while those around prov- 
ed false, and unworthy of confidence. But 
how often it happens that those who appear 
to us short-sighted beings, to be prepared 
for an exchange of worlds, thereby fitted 
for the greater usefulness here, are cut off 
in the glory of their days, leaving frequent- 
ly a large family to earn for themselves the 
bread, which before had been provided for 
them, together with many luxuries of life. 

But this heart rending affliction was soon 
followed by another. Her only child and 


son, who had in a measure filled its father’s 
place, was united to its deceased parent in 
that home where no sin or death enters. 
Upon the evening of the death of her loved 
child, the widow was, as before described, 
contemplating her lonely condition, and 











contrasting the past with the present—the 





present with the future. The many kind 
acts performed by her lost one, came to her 


| mind, as well as these occasions when she 


in a hasty manner had spoken to him, al- 
though thoughtlessly. But as she then re- 
flected that she never again should meet 
him, this side of the grave—hear his sweet 
voice, and look upon his happy face—the 
hearse, with its black drapery—the long 
procession of mourners—the sighs and the 
tears and groans, bore ample testimony to 
the uncertainty of life, the certainty of 
death, and the sore trials to which mankind 
are exposed, while in this imperfect state. 

As the remains of the widow’s son were 
borne to the narrow house prepared for all 
the living, the “Great Teacher” accom- 
panied by his disciples, approached the 
hearse. He touched the bier, and the pro- 
cession suddenly stopped. ‘‘ Weep not,” 
he says to the bereaved widow, and imme- 
diately she dries her tears. She hears the 
well known tones of her child’s voice—he is 
received into her open arms. What fear 
and astonishment is depicted upon the coun- 
tenances of the crowd. Glorifying God, 
they say, “surely a great prophet is risen 
among us,” and “‘ God has visited his peo- 
ple.” The news of the restoration to life 
of one so well known and beloved, spread 
rapidly through the towns and cities of Ju- 
dea. Multitudes flocked to see their friend 
once more alive, and to rejoice with “the 
happy widow ” of Nain. 

With what feelings of gratitude did that 
parent retire to rest upon that eventful 
evening. Her once beloved son was again 
to shed happiness and joy throughout the 
dwelling, and to be her support in the de- 
cline of her life. More grateful than ever 
was she for the blessings constantly sent 
from the “ Father of Mercies,” especially 
thanks were due to Him for his last great 
gift, her dead child restored to life. 

March 9th. Cc. E. A. 





Benevolence. 


THE LAW OF KINDNESS. 
Father. Do you remember, Allen, a 
few evenings since, seeing your uncle 
James on the opposite side of the street, 
talking with a little girl, who was crying 
bitterly ? 

Allen. Yes, father, I do; and he wiped 
her eyes with his handkerchief, and took 
hold of her hand, and led her up and down 
the side-walk slowly, brushing the leaves 
away with his cane; and sometimes he 
stooped down and talked to her. I wonder 
what he did all this for, and what he was 
saying to her ! 

F. So you did at the time; and do you 
remember what I told you? 

A. Yes, father ; you said you thought he 
was engaged in some act of kindness, be- 
cause he loves to make every one happy. 

F. And I find I thought rightly, for I 
asked him about the circumstances to-day. 

A. And what were they, father? 

F’. He said, as he was returning home 
from his office, late in the afternoon, he 
met a little girl who was sobbing, as if she 
had been crying for along time. Now, as 
your uncle James can never see any one in 
trouble without making efforts for their re- 
lief, he stopped her, and asked the cause of 
her grief. 

“QO, sir,” said she, “‘I have lost the mon- 
ey my mother sent me to get of the lady she 
washed for yesterday, and I have looked for 
it until I am tired ; and mother will be very 
angry because I stay so long, and yet I dare 
not go home without it; for she depends 
upon it.” 

He took her by the hand, and led her to 
the place where she supposed she had lost 
the money, and in a few minutes he found 
the silver piece, which she must have pass- 
ed many times, and would probably have 
found, had not her eyes been dimmed with 
tears. 

“T would have given it to her from my 
own pocket,” said he, ‘ if I had not found 
it soon. How eagerly she took it from my 
hand after I had picked it up! and her look 
of gratitude and the smile of delight that lit 
up her face, still wet with tears, paid me 
ten times over for the little pains I took ta 
make her happy.” 

Here is an example, my dear boy, for you 
to imitate. Make it a rule through life 
never to let an opportunity pass when it is 
in your power to do a kind action. A re- 
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ward is the satisfaction arising from the | 
consciousness of having done good. ‘Do 

good,” says the apostle Paul, “ to all men | 
as ye have opportunity.” In the following 
account you will find an instance of doing 


In the winter of 18—there was a very 
deep fall of snow. It was in the month of 
December, and the snow continued on the 
ground until March. In many places the 
roads were impassable in consequence of 
drifts, and it was only after a passage had 
been dug through the deepest of them, that 
the road could be travelled at all. This 
made it very unsafe for sleighs to pass each 
other; and frequently the passengers had 
to alight, and the horses, after being taken 
from the sleighs, had to plunge through the 
deep banks of snow, where it was almost 
over their backs, and then the drivers, with 
much difficulty, lifted one of the sleighs 
aside, while the other passed by. 

While the snow was still very deep, Mr. 
and Mrs. D , agentleman and lady with 
whom I am acquainted, had occasion to 
take a ride of a few miles into the country. 
They were in a one horse sleigh, and in at- 
tempting to pass through a cross-road, 
which was not so much travelled as the 
main road, their horse fell down, the sleigh 
was overturned, and Mr. and Mrs. D. were 
thrown into the snow-bank. It was with 
great difficulty they regained their footing ; 
and Mrs. D. who was wrapped in a heavy 
cloak, with her hands in ‘her muff, almost 
feared she should be smothered, as she 
was thrown upon her face in a very deep 
snow, and became much exhausted by una- 
vailing efforts to rise. After a while, how- 
ever, she stood upon her feet, and Mr. D. 
in vain endeavored to loosen the harness, so 
that the horse could stand up. 

A farm-house being a few rods distant, 
Mrs. D. proposed that she should attempt 
to reach it, and obtain assistance. By 
keeping in the road she was enabled with 
much difficulty to do so. On arriving at 
the house, she found two women within, 
one of whom was holding an infant, and 
the other was engaged in washing. On 
hearing her account of the accident, they 
replied that the men were all absent from 
the house, and were at work threshing in a 
barn at the further part of the farm; but as 
she seemed much fatigued, they proposed 
that she should remain and take charge of 
the infant, while they went to the assistance 
of Mr. D. This offer was so cordially 
made, that Mrs. D. accepted it, though not 
without reluctance. ‘The women were soon 
at the place where the accident occurred, 
endeavoring, by exerting their strength and 
exercising their ingenuity, to assist Mr. D. 
to extricate the horse from the harness, but 
without success. 

Presently, however, they saw a sleigh 
coming towards them, with one man in it. 
‘** Here,” said Mr. D. ‘‘ some person is com- 
ing who will assist me, and relieve you from 
this unpleasant occupation ;” but, to their 
surprise, the man was about to pass by them 
without offering any assistance. 

‘Tf you please, sir,” said one of the wo- 
men, “will you help this gentleman? If 
you will, I will hold your horse, sir.” 

“JT do not want any woman meddling 
with my horse,” was his uncivil reply ; and, 
with scarce a glance at the prostrate horse 
and vehicle, he passed on. 

What a different spirit he possessed from 
that of the kindhearted women, who renew- 
ed their efforts, and were so fortunate as to 
overcome all the difficulties ; and the horse 
and sleigh were once more righted. As 
nothing was broken or injured, Mr. D. soon 
drove to the farm-house, and accepted the 
kind invitation of the women to come in 
and warm himself. After sitting awhile, 
and inquiring the name of the family to 
whom they were so much indebted, (which 
they were told was Stacey,) he and Mrs. 
D. took their leave, not without many and 
heartfelt thanks for the kind assistance re- 
ceived, and which so strikingly contrasted 
with the rude refusal of the man whose as- 
sistance was requested. 

Mr. and Mrs. D. greatly desired to make 
some further acknowledgment to Mrs. Sta- 
cey and her sister for the prompt assistance 
they had rendered them ; and they conclud- 
ed to send therm some books of a religious 
character, thinking that the interest they 
had manifested in their temporal comfort 
and welfare might be best returned by at- 
tempting to promote the spiritual good of 
their kind friends. These books, one ‘of 
which was Baxter’s Saints’ Rest, were sent 











by an early opportunity to this hospitable 
family. 

Months rolled on, and nothing further 
was heard of the Staceys. Mr. and Mrs. 


| D. often spoke of them, and wished thuch 
good which resulted in a two-fold reward. | 


to ride to the farm-house, and inquire about 
its inmates; but the winter continued se- 
vere, and as the spring came on, the melt- 
ing of the vast body of snow kept the roads 
in an almost impassable state till late in the 
season. Then Mr. and Mrs. D. left home, 
and were absent some weeks; so that the 
summer arrived, and still they had not seen 
their friends at the farm-house. 

A few weeks after their return, a stran- 
ger of plaiu appearance called at the house, 
and inquired if Mr. and Mrs. D. were at 
home. He was asked to walk into the par- 
lor ; and after a few common-place remarks 
had been made, the stranger said to Mr. D. 
‘“* My name is Stacey ;” and reminded him 
of the incident I have related. 

“I am very happy to see you, Mr. Sta- 
cey,” said Mr. D. ‘‘ we have long intended 
to ride out and see Mrs. Stacey and her 
sister. I hope they are well.” 

‘“* My wife,” replied he, ‘is quite well ; 
and I hope I may say of her sister, “It is 
well with her; but I have called to tell you 
that she died after a two months’ sickness, 
and we buried her about a fortnight 
since.” 

** Dead !” exclaimed Mrs. D. “‘that strong, 
blooming, healthy young woman dead !” 

“Yes, madam,” replied Mr. Stacey, 
*‘ she took a severe cold early in the spring, 
when the snow began to melt, and never 
was well after. She had a violent cough, 
and a pain in her side, and her flesh seem- 
ed to melt away like the thawing of the 
snow. You never would have known her, 
had you seen her two months after she was 
taken ill. She charged me often, before 
her death, to come and see you and thank 
you for those books; but I never can tell 
you of the comfort they were to her during 
her illness ; for a most happy change took 
place in her state of feeling after she began 
to read them; and her room was the most 
cheerful sick-room I ever was in. She took 
particular delight in reading the book call- 
ed ‘“‘the Saints’ Everlasting Rest.” She 
had no fear of death, but anxiously waited 
for the hour of her release, with longing de- 
sire to enter that glorious rest. After she 
was unable to read this book herself, we 
used to read it to her; and I thought you 
would be pleased to know that the books 
you sent proved to her such a blessed 
gift.” 

Mr. and Mrs. D. afterward learned that 
two other persons, who attended upon their 
sick friend, and who have since professed 
to be disciples of Christ, received their first 
religious impressions while reading these 
books at her bedside. 

O, what a glorious result was this; and 
how wonderful was the chain of events 
which Providence arranged to bring about 
his designs of mercy! ‘The benevolent act 
of these two kind-hearted women received 
a reward which proved, at least to one of 
them, a treasure of precious value ; and Mr. 
and Mrs. D. in turn were rewarded by the 
assurance that the blessing of God had so 
richly crowned an effort to do good. 

And here, my son, let me impress upon 
you the propriety of giving religious books 
as presents for parting gifts,&&c. They are 
as seed cast upon the waters, whose fruit is 
sometimes gathered after many days. An 
article of dress, which may perhaps cost 
several times as much as a volume of small 
size, may for a while feed one’s vanity, and 
then be worn out and become useless ; but 
a book that has been received as a present 
is usually valued, if not for its contents, for 
the sake of the giver ; and if it is of a reli- 
gious character, it will in time, most proba- 
bly, be a comfort to the possessor, or. to 
some other person. 

Remember, then, to perform acts of kind- 
ness. A kind look given, or a kind word 
spoken, often imparts comfort to a grieved 
spirit. You know how you love to be kind- 
ly noticed or pleasantly spoken to by per- 
sons older than yourself. You will always 
remember the boy at school who helped 
you with your lesson, or showed you how 
to work out a hard sum. You will think 
with affection of the playmate who taught 
you to skate, or helped you to make or fly 
a kite. Do, then, unto others as you would 
that they should do unto you. But, to do 


all this you must cultivate feelings of be- 
nevolence and kindness: “ Out of the abun-. 
dance of the heart the mouth, speaketh.” 





If the streams are to be pure, the fountain 
must be pure also. In other words, love to 
man must have its source in love to God, 


to act, you will be truly a follower and dis- 


amount of misery in this sorrowful and sin- 
ful world. Cultivate, then, this spirit of 
kindness, and you will find in your own 
daily experience that you do not lose your 
reward. Therefore, “‘to do good and to 
communicate forget not; for with such 
sacrifices, God is well pleased,” Web. xiii. 16. 
[S. S. Advocate. 
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A MONSTER FATHER. 


A harsh, a horrid name; but if he does 
not deserve it, the reader may find a milder 
and apply it. 

A few days ago I took my seat in the 
cars on the rail-road. A gentleman of 
great wealth and widely known through the 
state, came in, and met a friend whom he 
had not seen for some weeks. His friend 
congratulated him on having returned from 
a journey, and, in answer to an inquiry, the 
gentleman proceeded to state the object of 
his trip to the South, and the success with 
which he had met. I will give his remarks, 
very much in his own language; and I have 
no scruples of propriety on the subject, as 
the remarks were made before the cars 
started, when there was an entire stillness, 
and in such a tone of voice that they were 
heard, as they were designed to be, by all 
in the vicinity of the speaker. It is only 
just that I should add, that an occasional 
oath, with which his conversation was gar- 
nished, is omitted. He said :— 

‘*T was determined not to stop till I found 
a school where there was no religion. I 
wanted to send my son to a school where 
the Clergy were not allowed to come near 
the pupils, and where they could be taught 
what they go to school to learn, without be- 
ing plagued forever with a set of lazy priests 
hanging around and interfering with every 
body’s business but their own. I had hard 
work to find such a place, but I did at last, 
away in the heart of Virginia. There I 
found a school, and there is not a church 
within seventeen miles of it, and they never 
have a minister near the premises. That 
is the place for me, and I left my son there ; 
and when he is fitted for college, I mean to 
send him to the University of Virginia, and 
there’s no religion there.” 

This is the substance of the remarks made 
by the gentleman. He repeated many of 
these views again and again, and expressed 
in the most unqualified manner, his utter 
and bitter contempt of religion, and espe- 
cially of religious ministers. 

He was the first man from whom I ever 
heard the wish, that his children might grow 
up without religious principle. I have seen 
wicked men, and heard them profanely and 
vilely denounce the Bible and its blessed 
doctrines; but never did I hear of a father 
who had travelled four or five hundred 
miles to shut up his own son, where the in- 
fluence of that Bible could not find its way 
to that child’s heart. And as I looked at 
him, there was certainly in his appearance, 
after the gross and shocking avowals, more 
of the monsTeR than the father or man. “I 
hadly knew whether to despise or pity him; 
if it were ignorance, he was to be pitied; 
but I knew it was not, and therefore it was 
necessary to suppress the strong emotions 
of loathing which his remarks awakened. 

The temptation was strong to hand him 
Daniel Webster’s speech (I had it in my 
hand) on the Girard will case, in which the 
great statesman and orator so nobly and elo 
quently vindicated the American clergy, 
against the dead man’s calumny. And 
what a contrast was here, between the mas- 
terly argument of the first intellect in the 
country, defending the Christian religion as 
indispensable to the formation of a complete 
American citizen, and the puerile declara- 
tions of this father, who would search the 
land over to find a Girard prison, in which 
to immure the immortal mind of his son! 

And then I thought of the boy—the child 
of such a father—sent away for such a pur- 
pose, and to such a school. . The father 
thinks his child is safe from the reach and 
power ofreligious truth! Ishe? Perhaps, 
indeed, no Sabbath shines ‘on that secluded 


‘school, and no gospel sheds its: hallowed in. 


, fluence on the youthful heart. 
| hinder the soul from finding God in every 
leaf that stirs, and every star that rolls? 
If you make it the study of your life thus | 


Who will 


The boy has heard of him who made him, 


_and one who died to redeem him; and 
ciple of Him who went about doing good ; | 
and thus you may do much to lessen the | 


away from home and friends, and perhaps 
away from a mother who prays for him, he 
, will hear the voice of God in the melody of 
, hature’s voices, as above and around him all 
, speak their Great Creator’s praise. He will 
hear the voice of God when conscience whis- 
pers to his soul, and tells him of sin and a 
hereafter. Perhaps the Holy Spirit will 
visit him there, and in the very place where, 
of all others, his wicked father thought it 
most unlikely that religion would find him, 
even there he may be brought, by grace di- 
vine, to the Saviour. While the father was 
speaking, the thought occurred to me, that 
that son might yet be a monument of sover- 
eign mercy—a_ brilliant illustration that 
nothing is impossible with God. 

I mean to watch that lad. The father 
has exposed him, more dangerously than 
Moses’ mother did, and I will wait and see 
what the Lord will do for him. Let us pray 
for him ; let us pray much, and perhaps af- 
ter many days, he may be brought out 
in safety, and become a distinguished ser- 
vant of God.—Christian Parlor Magazine 
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COMMUNICATED. 


CHARLOTTE ELIZA DUDLEY. 


Died in Mendon, Mass. Jan. 29th, Char- 
lotte Eliza, only daughter of Silas and 
Charlotte Dudley, aged 2 years 9 months 
and 12 days. Little Charlotte Eliza was 
sprightly and amiable; all who knew her, 
loved her. She was taken of the croup and 
lived only two days. Though she was 
very sick and distressed, yet she never com- 
plained, but ‘was mild and pleasant as a 
lamb. She was lovely in health, patient in 
sickness, and calm and serene in death. 
When her mortal frame was sinking, her 
minister and all the dear afflicted family, 
fell upon their knees, and commiended her 
departing spirit into the hands of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. And we would now say, 








Sweet child, sleep on, thy pains are o’er, 
Thy little heart shall ache no more ; 
For death has nipp’d thy tender bud, 
And borne thy soul, to Christ, thy God, 
Thou lovely bird, so young, so fair, 
Just come to show how sweet a flow’r, 
Cull’d hence from time by early doom, 
In heaven may live, in endless bloom. 


So you, my young friends, must all die ; 
how soon, you know not. Think much 
about death. Ask your parents and teach- 
ers how you must live, so that when you 
die, you may go and be with Jesus. 








THE JACKAL. 


The Jackal, as will be perceived by the 
above figure, bears a strong resemblance to 
the Fox. It is indeed of the Fox species. 
There is no doubt that the Jackal is meant 
where the Fox is spoken of in Scripture ; 
because Jackals are very numerous in Pal- 
estine, while the common Fox is rarely 
found there. Wherever the Fox is men- 
tioned in the Bible, it is to represent cun- 
ning, deceitfulness, mischief and destruc- 
tion. Our Saviour, imalluding to the char- 
acter of Herod, says: 








“Go ye and ‘tell. 
| that Fox,” (Luke:13.;:32;) thereby’ signi-': 
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fying that the policy and conduct of Herod | 
had been artful and cruel. 

In Scripture the church of Christ is often 
compared to a vineyard, and its members to 
the vines which grew therein; and the 
grapes signify the good and pleasant fruits 
which these mystical vines produce. Per- 
sons who cunningly and deceitfully creep 
into the church, and corrupt the purity of 
its doctrines, and destroy its spirit of love, 
may be considered as highly injurious to the 
fruitfulness of the Lord’s Vineyard. It was 
probably in allusion to this, that it was said 
in the Song of Solomon: ‘Take us the foxes, 
the little foxes, that spoil the vines; for our 
vines have tender grapes.” (Canticles, 2: 
15.) The words of Ezekiel may be under- 
stood in the same sense : “‘ O Jerusalem, thy 
prophets (or deceitful, flattering teachers) 
are as foxes in the deserts.” (Ezek. 13: 
4.) Such teachers the apostle calls “wolves 
in sheep’s clothing,” deceitful workers, who 
by their cunning craftiness and hypocrisy, 
break the unity of the church, and extin- 
guish the life and vigor of Christian prac- 
tice, as foxes spoil the vines of a vineyard. 
all the bad qualities thus referred to the 
fox, are possessed by the Jackal in an emi- 
nent degree. The latter is more fierce and 
savage than the former, and even more vo- 
racious than the wolf. 

The jackal never goes alone, but always 
in a pack of forty or fifty together. The 
cry or shriek of the jackal has been de- 
scribed as more terrific than the howl of 
the hyena, or the roar of the tiger. He is 
little afraid of mankind, and pursues his 
game to the very doors of houses, entering 
yards and stables and sheepfolds, and de- 
stroying whatever he can. He even digs 
up newly made graves and devours dead 
bodies. 

In the book of Judges there is a singular 
and curious account of the mischief which 
Samson did to the enemies of his country, 
by means of the fox, or jackal. ‘‘ And 
Samson went and caught three hundred 
foxes, and took fire-brands and turned tail 
to tail, and put a fire brand in the midst 
between two tails. And when he had set 
the brands on fire, he let them go into the 
standing corn of the Philistines, and burnt 
up both the shocks and also the standing 
corn, with the. vineyards and olives.” 
(Judges, 15: 4,5.) Some unbelievers in 
divine revelation have objected to this pas- 
sage, on the ground of the apparent diffi- 
culty which Samson must have had in col- 
lecting so many foxes. But when it is con- 
sidered that the jackal is meant by the sa- 
cred writer, rather than the common fox, 
and that the jackal is vcry numerous in that 
country, and. always keeping in large droves, 
the difficulty vanishes. 

Nothing could have better suited Sam- 
son’s purpose of doing mischief to his ene- 
mies, than the jacKal, especially when cou- 
pled together in the manner described in 
the narrative of Scripture. The animal 
runs swiftly, not in a direct line, but with 
many windings ; and being tied two togeth-. 
er, they would drag in opposite directions, 
and spread the fire all over the fields of the 
Philistines with surer success. 

It is humbling to human nature that such 
an animal as the jackal should be selected 
to represent any classof society. Yet there 
are persons in all communities whose flat- 
tering words and deceptive ways too much 

resemble the cunning craftiness of this ani- 
mal; and there are, also, too many char- 
acters, so bent upon mischief, as to deserve 
the representation of foxes or jackals with 
fire-brands at their tails, for wherever they 
go mischief seems to follow. We are all, 
indeed, too apt to indulge in a fox-like spir- 
it.. The practice: in which many children 
as well as grown persons indulge, of telling 
falsehoods and deceiving in varidus. ways, 


verifies the truth of Scripture, that “ the 
heart is deceitful above all things, and des- 
perately wicked.” The conviction of our 
innate depravity, while it humbles us, should 
lead us to implore the influences of divine 
grace, to change our naturally evil disposi- 
tions, that we may possess sincerity of mo- 
tive, and love of the truth, and be conform- 
ed to the spirit of the Redeemer of man- 
kind, “ who did no sin, neither was guile 
found in his mouth.” A. 


THE BLESSED SAVIOUR.—NO. VI. 


THE BAPTISM AND THE TEMPTATION. 


——ew 


John, the Baptist, was a good man, that 
God sent to preach to the people, to baptize 
them, and to tell them that the Saviour was 
coming. Jesus was now about thirty years 
of age. While John was preaching and 
baptizing near the river Jordan, Jesus 
came and was baptized. And while he was 
praying, the Holy Ghost came down, in the 
shape of a dove, and sat upon him; and 
God called to him out of heaven, and said, 
“Thou art my beloved Son; in thee I am 
well pleased.” That was wonderful, you 
will say ; and indeed it was. Whether all 
the people heard it or not, I cannot tell; but 
John heard it, and told the people. 

After Jesus was baptized, the Spirit of 
God led him away into a lonely place, 
where he stayed forty days without eating 
or drinking. You will think this very 
strange; for a man would starve to death in 
much less time than forty days. But God 
kept him alive. Yet, after the forty days 
were over, he was very hungry. Then Sa- 
tan came to him, and tried to get him to 
disobey God, as he did Eve. Satan is a 
wicked spirit. He hates every thing that 
is good. He loves to do mischief. He 
knew that Jesus came into the world to 
save us from our sins; and he thought if 
he could only persuade him to disobey God, 
he would ruin him and all mankind with 
him. So, when Jesus was very hungry, 
Satan told him if he was the Son of God, to 
command the stones to turn into bread, so 
that he might have something to eat. 

You will think, perhaps, as Christ was 
God, he might have turned the stones into 
bread ; for God can do what he pleases. 
But, it would not have been right for him 
to do it. He was a man as well as God. 
It was his body that was hungry. God had 
told him to go into that lonely place; and 
he knew that God could keep him alive. 
So he told Satan that it was written in the 
Bible that man should not live by bread 
alone, but by every word of God. This 
means, that we must live upon God’s prom- 
ises, and trust him, and not be afraid that 
he will not take care of us. 

But, when Satan saw that he could not 
make Christ do wrong, in order to get 
something to eat when he was hungry, he 
thought he would try another plan. So he 
took him up to the top of a high mountain, 
and showed him all the fine places, as far 
as he could see. All these, he said, were 
his own, and he would give them to Jesus, 
if he would only fall down and worship him. 
But he lied. The places which he showed 
were not his own. The Bible says he is 
the father of lies. He tied to Eve, in the 
garden of Eden; and that was the first lie 
that was ever told in this world. But, if 
the devil is. the father of lies, all liars are 
the children of the devil. 

When Christ heard this, he said, “ Get 
thee behind me, Satan; for it is written, 
‘Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, and 
him only shalt thou serve.’ ” 

After that, Satan took Jesus to Jerusa- 
lem, and set him away up on a high.place, 
on the top of the temple, and told him if he 
wag the Son of Ged, to throw himself down; 














for..God had promised to give his angels 








charge about him, to bear him up, so that 
he should not dash his foot against a stone. 
But Jesus answered, and told him that it 
was written in the Bible, ‘‘ Thou shall not 
tempt the Lord thy God. To trust in God 
to save us, while we do nothing to save our- 
selves, is to tempt God. If you should say, 
** God has promised to keep me, and I know 
he will not let me be drowned,” and jump 
off the bridge into the river, that would be 
tempting God. So, if Christ had cast him- 
self down from the temple, trusting in God 
to save him, it would have been tempting 
God. 

Now, I want you to turn to the third 
chapter of Genesis in your Bible, and com- 
pare the temptation of Christ with the temp- 
tation of Eve. She listened to what Satan 
said, and thought about it, and asked her- 
self whether she should mind what he said 
or not, though she knew that God had told 
her not to. But Jesus answered him with 
the word of God, and said no, right away, 
without any parley. So Satan could not 
get Jesus to mind him at all. That is the 
way you must do, when evil thoughts come 
into your mind, and something tells you to 
do what is wrong. The Bible says, if we 
resist the devil, he will flee from us, as he 
did from Jesus; for, when he saw that he 
could not make him disobey God, he left 
him and went away. Then the holy angels 
came and brought him food to eat. 

The angels are good spirits, who live in 
heaven God sends them on errands of 
mercy to this world, to take care of his peo- 
ple. If you love God, and serve him, the 
angels will watch over you while you sleep, 
they will take care of you, by night and by 
day, though you cannot see them. N. 
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TRY. 


Little folks may have troubles, and great they 
may seem, 
To those who will only recount them; 
But the greatest may vanish away like a dream, 
Ifonly you try to surmount them. 


Put forth your whole mind, and you'll quickly 
perceive, 

While youth yet exults in its prime, 

That what you call wonders, e’en you may 
achieve, 

By trying one thing ata time. 

One day a little boy was learning to write; 
he had surmounted the difficulty of straight 
strokes—for difficult they are at first—and a 
harder copy was set. ‘The child looked at it 
again and again, but at the sight he was greatly 
disheartened ; itseemed impossible that he could 
form such lines, and bursting into tears, he said, 
“1 cannot do it.” 

His judicious and kind friend and tutor did 
not chide him, but taking him by the hand, 
soothed his troubled spirit, and said: “The wise 
and active conquer difficulties, by daring to at- 
tempt them. Sloth and folly shiver and shrink 
at the sight of toil and danger, and make the 
impossibilities they fear. Try !” 

‘The pupil returned to his task with new con- 
fidence ; the trifiing difficulty he saw was soon 
overcome ; but the lesson he had received was 
a lesson for life. Often did he relate this inci- 
cent with interest. “Try,” was constantly his 
motto, and he urged others also to make it 
theirs. 


EFFECTS OF §S. SCHOOL INSTRUCTION. 


A little boy not seven years old, in the ab- 
sence of his parents, carelessly broke a valua- 
ble dish, When his father returned at evening, 
he told him what he had done, said he was very 
sorry, and would not do so again, and asked his 
father to forgive him. This his father cheer- 
fully did, and told the child he loved him, and 
did not mind the loss of the dish, because he 
had told him the truth about it. The next 
morning one of the family asked the little 
boy if he had told his father what he had 
done the day before. “Oh, yes,” said he, “and 
father forgave me, and I knew he would; for 
the Bible says ‘he that confesseth and forsak- 
eth his sins shall find mercy, ” 





BACKBITING. 


Never say of any one who is absent, what you 
would either be afraid :or ashamed to say, if he 
were present. “He. of whom you delight: to 
speak, evil,” says a wise moralist, ‘may hear of 
it, and become your enemy; or if he do not, you 
will have to reproach yourself with the mean- 
ness of attacking ene who had no opportunity of 





defending himself.” Never listen to those who 
deal in scandal; “he who slanders one to you, 
will slander you to another.” Tale-hearers 
make tale-bearers; and hence Dr. South said, 
“the tale-hearer and the tale-bearer should be 
hanged together—the one by the ear and the 
other by the tongue.” 


EXERCISE. 


“Walking,” said Jefferson, “is the best possi- 
ble exercise. Habituate yourself to walk very 
far. We value ourselves on having subdued the 
horse to our use, but doubt whether we have 
not Jost more than we have gained by it. No 
one thing has occasioned so much degeneracy 
of the human body. An Indian goes on foot 
nearly as far a day as an enfeebled white man 
with a horse; and he will tire the best horse.” 








Snort Lives.—“ Men who were never con- 
sidered intemperate by daily drinking, have of- 
ten shortened life more than twenty years; the 
respectable use of this poison—hear it ye mod- 
erate drinkers—kills more than drunkenness.” 

| Dr. Kirk. 








SWEARING IN CONVERSATION indicates a per- 
petual distrust of a person’s own reputation, and 
is an acknowledgment that he thinks his bare 
word not worthy of credit. 





“ DrinkiNe induces a man to hurt his neigh- 
bor, injure his country, and destroy himself; to 
become a deceitful friend, a bad citizen, and his 
worst foe.” 











Voetry. 

















BEGIGAR BOY. 
Lady, beautiful and fair, 
Oh from your purse one penny spare, 
To buy me bread ; 
My mother’s sick and weeps all day, 
Alas! my father’s far away, 
And often, often do I say, 
Would I were dead! 
My little sisters roam the street, 
And ask an alms of al] they meet, 
To get them fvod. 


Oh Lady, once, their mother’s care, 

They modest, good, and tidy were, 

But now their wretched garments tear, 
And oft are rude. 

Oh Lady fair, then pity us, 

And give a penny from your purse 
To buy us bread ; 

Your humble suppliant will pray 

That Heaven’s blessing every day 
Rest on your head. 

** Two Half Dollars,” Published by Toppan & Dennet. 


_—e 


ORIGINAL. 


BE GOOD. 


“ Be good, little Edmund,” your mother will say , 
She will whisper it soft in your ear ; 

And often repeat it, by right, and by day, 
That you need not forget it, my dear. 


If temper should rise to your reddening cheek, 
Or naughtiness speak with your tongue, 
She will point to the west, where so gentle and 


meek, 
The tuneful birds dwell with their young, 


While the ant at its work, and the fidwer-loving 
bee 
And the Robin that flies thro’ the wood, 
And the Lamb in the field, at its innocent glee, 
Seem to echo her precept, “ Be good.” 


And when to a man, little Edmund you’ve grown, 
As the acorn unfolds in the tree, 
I’m sure you’ll remember your mother’s sweet 
tone, 
When "you loving!y sat on her knee. 


For if you obey her, and all in your power 
Endeavor her care to repay, 

The blest recollection will brighten the hour, 
When the hair on your temples is gray. 


So, be good, little Edmund, her pride and ‘her 


Joy: 
And as onward your journey you hold, 
This lesson well learned: from your cradle; my 


Oy; 
Will be more than.a fortune in gold. 





Hartford, Conn, May, 1844. L. H. Sicounszy. 




















